32                THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS

with two congenial men added, took a blameless Wilhelm
Meister holiday, in lodgings, on Russell Moor, near Appledur-
combe. In the mornings, Mrs. Siddons washed and ironed
for her husband and children, singing as she worked. In the
afternoons, the whole party went on the moor, and played
blindman's buff and puss in the corner. In the evenings, the
grown-ups sat down to cards, and, sometimes, Mrs. Siddons and
Kemble obliged with duets.

A harsh, but clever, pastiche of Mrs. Siddons, at about this
date, occurs in Lady Bell, by ' Sarah Tytler,' where the heroine
discovers the actress seated in an inn kitchen, " and occupied,
between the intervals of feeding the child, in supping heartily
from a basin of bread and milk."

In Manchester, Mrs. Siddons had not been far from the
circuit presided over by the enterprising Tate Wilkinson. He
beckoned, and the mtteggiatura on Russell Moor broke up early
in April to allow her to enter upon a short, but triumphant,
visit to York, where she carried all before her, both in tragedy
and comedy, put a Miss Glassington completely in the shade,
and caused a Mrs. Hudson to quarrel with the Manager to the
point of leaving him. Mrs. Siddons even succeeded in melting
the prejudices of a certain Mr. Cornelius Swan, York's self-
constituted dramatic arbiter, and a very exacting censor indeed.
It is eafsy to write of any one who came in contact with
that zestful anecdotist, Tate Wilkinson. Better (for biographical
purposes) a month in the Ridings than a year with Younger, or
any other less garrulous Manager.

Wilkinson was all over notes of admiration. Never had any
previous actress so rapidly subjugated his theatre in Blake
Street. Mrs. Siddons was ' a lamp not to be extinguished,' a
lamp kept going by ' unquenchable flame of spul.' He recorded
that his patrons, one and all, expressed their ' astonishment,
that such a face, judgment, etc., could have been neglected by
the London audience, and by the first actor in the world.' Tate
never missed an opportunity of getting his little pocket-knife
into his old benefactor, Garrick tyrannos. He and his wife had
the visiting actress's almost constant company at their house,
and, across a pinch of 'his most excellent Irish snuff' (for
Tragedy's divinest daughter loved * snuffing') Mrs. Siddons toldhat she was much too absorbed to proceed, and obligedverard, calling himself, on the title-J
